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ability alone with the nurse, nor is it a question of what she can do, 
but what she is as a woman, that counts. This is the one view of 
her work that will continually elevate her standard of life and conduct, 
and serve as a true incentive to live up to them. 

You may ask if it is possible to live up to these ethical standards. 
Not if the attainments had to be obtained in a day. The result must 
be the outcome of much endurance and perseverance, and then com- 
bined with well directed energy and intelligence. If the desire for 
perfect work dominates the mind and heart of the nurse, she will work 
to have satisfied patients. 



SAVING MOTHERS 



More women 15 to 45 years of age die from conditions connected 
with childbirth than from any disease except tuberculosis. About 
15,000 deaths from maternal causes occur annually in the United States, 
and the available figures for this country show no decrease in the ma- 
ternal death rate since 1900. Maternal deaths are largely preventable 
by proper care and skilled attendance. 

The life and health of the mother are in every way important to 
the well-being of her children. Breast feeding through the greater 
part of the baby's first year is his chief protection from all diseases, and 
mothers are much more likely to be able to nurse their babies success- 
fully if they receive proper care before, at, and after childbirth. 

The expectant mother should at once consult a physician. She 
should remain under supervision so that any dangerous symptom may 
be discovered as soon as it appears. She should learn how to take care 
of herself, and she should have proper food and rest and freedom from 
anxiety. When the baby is born the mother needs trained attendance. 
A difficult maternity case is one of the gravest surgical emergencies. 
Many people do not seem to understand that in any case complications 
may arise which can be met safely by prompt and skillful scientific 
care but which at the hands of an unskilled attendant may cost the life 
of mother or child or both. Even after confinement the mother needs 
continued supervision and rest until her strength has returned. 

Thousands of mothers, both in city and country, do not have the 
essentials of safety, partly, perhaps chiefly, because they do not realize 
the dangers involved in lack of care or else accept the dangers as un- 
avoidable. Many women are at present unable to obtain proper care, 
but when all women and their husbands understand its importance and 
demand it for every mother, physicians will furnish it, medical colleges 
will provide better obstetrical training for physicians, and communities 
will see to it that mothers are properly protected. 



